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Environmental causes of reading problems and suggested programs which 
principals can implement are presented. Parental attitudes and behavic^. the absence 
of books in the homes, lack of language stimulation, nonstandard dialect, and 
inadequate experience opportunities are among the environmental causes mentioned 
Preprimary diagnosis, experience-enrichment opportunities, family counseling and 
group discussions, nongraded classes, individualized instruction, and programed 
tutoring are suggested to overcome these environmental deficiencies. Case histories 
of programs in action are cited. Interaction of community, home, and school is 
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Hw following firoups were involved in the oooporatlvo devolopnent of tho 
Interpretlvo manuscript project on roading proVieins: Indiana University 

.leading Frogran, the U. 5. Office of Education, ERIC/CRIER, tho International 
leading Associations editorial and writing assistance was provided by the 
David-Stewart Pu'olishing Cotapany# 



Project Advisory Board 

I-!ary C. Austin, Case Western Reserve University; William Durr, Kicliigan 
State University; Leo C. Fay, Indiana University; Julia Haven, U. S. Office 
of Education; Elitaboth Hondryson, Motional Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Richard Kirk, David-ltewart Publishing Company; Ral;Ji Staiger, International 
Reading Association; Edward Summers, ERIC/CRIERs Carl B. Smith, Chairman, 

Indiana University. 

Tlie research data bank of ERIC/ORIER, Clearinghouse on Reading, Indiana 
University, ws used in the initial information gathering stage of this 
project, as were the Title I Roading Program files at Case Western Reserve 
University. Reading Pia.gnosls and Remediation by Ruth Strang, commissioned 
by ERIC/CRIER and published by the International Reading Association, 1968, 
,«js quite helpful, in distilling the research, and it contains a complete 
bibliogr^l’.y from the KRIC/CRIER data bank on the subject of reading problems 
We wish to t'ank the many people who assisted in gathering information, 
Tjriting program abstracts, reacting to written copy, and typing: miiarn 

Dowdney, Charles llangrum, Kaiy Joan Woodburn, Beth Hansmeier, liary Kathr;m 

Dunn, Virginia Cllis, Deborah Reagan, and Andrea Hines. 

A special thanks also goes to the fine school systems which gave us 
puided tours of their reading programs. Those visited and contacted as 
part of this project are listed in the Appendix of this books 
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Tany people liave to make decisions about chancins school prof:rams. Boi'ore 
a nroi^rcm can bo clianj^ed^ and in order for it to be success! ul^ parents^ 
teachers, and school administrators must, be committed to an idea or a proj-pram# 
One of the areas now undergoing rapid change is the treatment of reading 
disability. This book is one in a series of four concerned irith reading 
difficulties and malcing adjustments in school programs to solve reading prob- 
lems, People in our schools must face the question of what they can do about 
reading difficulty, 2och of the four books in this series directs its 
message to a specific person in a school staff, Bach focuses on a difierent 
aspect of treating reading difficulty and what different staff members can do 
to make that treatment more effective. The four target audiences are: the 

teacher and the treatment of reading difficulty in the classrooms the reading 
specialist and the treatment of reading difficulty within a school buildings 
■he principal and the treatment of reading difficulty related to environmental 
factors; and the top-level administrator and the treatment of reading 
difficulty through a multiservice diagnostic center* 

It xTOuld be umd.so for anyone to read only one of tlie four monographs and 
feel tliat he had acquired a complete picture of what schools can do to over- 
come reading difficulty. Each of the monograplis is a part of .the broad 
pictures all four parts should bo read in order to visualize the scope of 
tho treatment of reading difficulties at various levels. Naturally, the 
classroom teacher will attempt to deal with minor disabilities, whereas tiie 
diagnostic service center ^clll focus on the typos of more severe reading 
disability. It is possible, of course, for an individual to read only that 
nonograpli vrUich is directed to !iim personally and to learn wiiat research 
indicates about activities in his area.* He can find descriptions explaining 
the ostabli slime nt of programs that will enable him to overcome certain types 
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of roadinc dioabilit;/. Aj 5 lone-; as ao undorstands ho is cor.coniod '.d'o.i 

only a United sognont of t]).o total picture, he will liave some poropoctivo 

in his efforts to make change within his area of responsibility and influence. 
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The n. S. Office of Education contributed to the support of the prepara- 
tion of these monographs because it believes that the technical research 
information compiled by researchers and reported in resei*ch journals should 
be interpreted in a readable presentation, to. those who conceive programs and 
effect changes in school systems. The plan of the monographs, therefore, is 
to summarize research findiiis related to a given topic and a given audience, 
to describe programs that are new and apparently successful within the limits 
of the topic, and to make recommendations for setting up these new programs. 
Furthermore, the intent of the monographs Is to cut down on the tine lag 
between research demonstration of worthwhile projects arid the implementation 
of these projects in school systems. Naturally the dissemination of infor- 
mation is necessary before change can take place. It must be noted however 
that knowledge of successful treatment of reading disability is only the 
initial step in bringing about change. 

An individual person with a strong idea and a strong commitment to the 
improvement of the instructional program and the services offered by the 
school is required in order to accomplish change. Someone must bo convinced 
that there are better ways of doing things arid be willirig to expend extra 
effort and time in order to bring about more effective teaching programs. 

Tlie overall strategy of these books enibodies reading difficulties 
that range from slight to traumatic dimensions. Treatment, therefore, must 
move on many fronts ;dth various professionals working simultaneously. Thus 
the ideal is to provide action by teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
If for some reason or other, all of these persons do not act on the problem 
in their respective spheres of influence, an individual is not prevented from 
napping plans appropriate to his responsibility and initiating action at that 
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each of the four documents towai'd a different person. Thus an interested 



party is enabled to set up a program in his own area, regardless of what 

happens on other fronts* 

Each book contains: 

a) interpretation of research as related to a set of censes 

b) model programs aimed at overcoming the causes 

c) steps for setting up a program (directed to specific leaders in the 



school system) 

d) recommendations and guidelines for those programs 

The preparation of each manuscript was preceded by a review of research 
over the past ten years. Visits to two doaen operating research projects 



also backed up the descriptions of model programs# 

The purpose of this bode is to give school principals some ideas about 



environmental causes of reading problems and to suggest adjustments in their 
schools to meet the problems# Environmental research is discussed, but more 
important, successful programs are described and guidelines are given to aid ^ 
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an administrator in selecting ideas for changing his own school. By adapting 



may make a significant contribution to the reading skill and to the happiness 
of the children in his school. 



these ideas and practices to his environiaent and population, the principal 
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Definition of Torao 



A nusiber of t«ms will i>e used throughout tlMso publications in 
reference to the roles of various people involved in the teachine of 
reading. The following deflnitione of roles should serve as a guide to the 
particular duties of each. These definitions, and analyses of qualifications 
for each of the roles, were developed by the Jhtemational Reading Association: 
Professional Standards and Ethics Conmittee, and are taken fro* the Journ al 
of Reading for October, 1968. 

A reaciing sneciallst is that person (1) who works directly or 
indirectly with thOse pupils who have either failed to benefit from regular 
classroon instruction in reading or those pupils who could benefit from 
advanced training in reading skills and/or 2) who works wito teachers, 
administrators, and other professionals to Imprsve and coordinate the total 

reading program of the school* 

A special teacher of reading has major responsibility for remedial 

and corrective and/or developmental reading instruction e 

A reading clinician, provides diagnosis, remediation, or 1*e planning 
of remediation for the more complexaid severs reading disability cases. 

A reading consultant works directly with teachers, administrators, 
and othor professionals witJjin a school to develop and implement the reading 
program under the direction of a supervisor with special training in reading. 

A reading supervisor (coordinator) provides leadership in all phases, 

of the reading program in a s<^hool system. 

Developmental reading instruction is characterised by starting at the 
instructional level of a child, hoping him proceed at his own rate, and 
folloid.ng a sequential series of reading activities. This kind of instruc- 
tion is done in the classroom by the classroom teacher. 

Remedial reading instruction includes the characteristics of 
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d»velopniantal iristructlon but dsals uitn cliUdrea who i-oad at tw;> oi- cwru 

yoare Tsolow thair capacity or grads levsl. This kind of instruction is 
given by a renedial reading teacher outside of regular classrooB settings, 

usually in a clinic or special classroom* 

Corractive reeding instruction, like remedial instruction, includes 
the characteristics of developmental instruction* It deals id.th children 



who read up to two years below capacity or grade level and is given by the 
classroom teacher in the regular classroom# 
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Jolin Steinbeck has said, ‘’Leamine to read is the most difficult and 

revolutionary thing that happens to the human brain#” 

Despite the difficulty of the task, most adults who went through the 
public school system twenty or twenty-five yea**s ago did learn to read. They 
are baffled by today's news that a large proportion of children are not 
leading to read at all or acquiring only limited ability in reading. 

The reasons for today's failures are many: more children in school, 
larger classrooms, more complex psychological problems, mcnre distractions, 
less compulsion to loam, not enough money to provide the personnel, space, 
and materials to cope with all the other problems. Furthermore, when 
recalling the good old days, it is easy to forget that those who could not 
learn quietly dropped out of school, talcing their problems and failures off 

the record. 

The truth is that, until fairly recently, hot a great deal was known 
about reading problems, wV some children learn and others do not, what 
IdLnd of training to give to those who teach reading, what materials best 
facilitate learning to res ’, what separate skills comhine to turn an 
illiterate child into a discriminating reader. In the past two or three 
decades various disciplines have discovered more about this basic skill than 
was known proyiously. In the past few years, \iith the infusion of funds to 
support experimentation and innovation, more nei^ approaches have been tried 

tlian ever before. 

In an effort to make educators aware of what has been discovered and 
what is working elsewhere, these monographs have been prepared. The last 
two in this , series— the tWW 6na> * directed^ the reading specialist, 

and the final one, directed toward the classroom teacher— concentrate on 
what can be don© within a single school to deal with the student who is 
having difficulty learning to read. 
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Ho one parson oas solve all the readiaG probleras in n sohoox chstriotj 

nor can any one type of activity satisfy all needs. BvfTjr aohool system has 
reading difficulties that vary ft-on slight miaunderstandlngg of rules to 
severe disabilities with accompanying psychological and social deviations. A 
comprehensive reading program, therefore, includes the diagnosis and treatment 
of reading problems at all levels, slight to eevere—a program that ranges 
from correction by a classroom teacher to treatment by a cliniclSB. Vathout 
that range of treatment some children are bound to suffer serious defeat in 
learning to read. 

The classroom teacher, the reading apeciaaist and the adfidnistrator all 
provide necessary ingredients in « workable, conprehensive reading program. 



IThen one or wore fails to contribute the part hie role provides, he destroys 
a significant part of the progran. The claeeroon teacher provides the diagno?dio 
and corrective bases. He must identifir problena and determine to applir 
corrective treatment in the classroom or refer the child to someone who can 
,-ive the needed treatment. If the classroom teacher Sees that the child needs 
additional diagnosis or treatment on an individual basis, he sends the child to 

a remodial readincj teacher (reading specialistj. ' 

The reading specialist works with individuals or with small groups and 
provides specific and concentrated treatment as long as the child needs the 
help. Estimates place 10^-2^^ of the school population in need of that kind 
of specific help. in reading (Strang, 1968). The specialist and the classroom 
teacher remain in constant touch about the individual child so they can work 
coopsratively in bringing him to satisfactory performance in reading. Often 
a specialist will work only in one school building or share his time between 

two buildings. 
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speolallat) divides his tino ar.onc four or more schools, ha does not Izave 

onouBh tlaa or opportunity to kaap in touch mth tha cltaarooai taachar about 
tha procrasa of students he is working with in his ranadisl olassss. Thus, 
the elsssrooB teachsr cannot reinforea the activity that goes on In the 
ranadisl elass-he nay aven comtaraot it-snd the ranadisl teacher does not 
get feedback Ikon the elassroon taaelwr about Inportant things like interests 

and attitudes Observed while the rwedisl traatnMt is going on. 

Should the ranedial reading toaehor ^ worits within • school building 
find that i«>rklng with reading skills and providing aortra practice on an 
individual basis does not bring satlsfactosy results, he nust refer the 
child to noro specialized diasnosls. This kind of diagnosis usually takes 
place at a reading clinie or a learning disabilities olinle. 

It is ostinated that US-5i« of the sehool population need highly 
technical diagnosis and treatnont for severe reading disabilities that nay 
lave their roots in eootl«ial, social, or physical problens. This kind of 
clinical diagnosis and treatnent needs the suppevt of the central school 
adBlnistration. Funds, coBBunleations, support, and encourageMnt for a 
conprehenslon progran must eons from the top-level administrator. Unless 
the top-level administrator, the principal, the reading specialist and the 
classroom teachers see reading problems from various levels and work with one 
another in referrals, treatments and evaluations, every child with a reeding 

problem will not get the help he needs. 

It should bo evident, therefore, that a comprehensive attack on reading 

problems comes shout through the cooperation of many people. Certainly it 
is possible for the classroom teacher to do a quick diagnosis of reading 
problens and engage in corrective activities in liar olaasroom without ha'ving 
additional services available within a sehool or sehool district. But, 
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tlwre vill noriTAlly several c, llii-oa la ovary olaearoor. v;,o .loua .v.-„v..Ucr. 

boi-ond *h«t the classroom teacher can provide. Those servlceo outside t:«) 
elMsrooii wist be provided In • oooperatlve nenner enone the classroom teacher, 



tlie principal, the readine speolallet and the owtral adnlnittratlon. Even 
vlthln the dassrooB the teacher oill need financial support in order to have 
sufficient materials for the oarrTlng on of a variety of dlagnoetio and 
corrective activities. This support evidently wist coma fwn school finances. 
Often the need for correetlve activities is not eaeUy deteetlble to the 
outsider, hence cooperative action beocnes of even greater iopertanoe. 
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An Overviov 

Ihmpyone acpeed that the ability to Ptad !• the kay to aducational auccaaa. 
It is stfa to a ay that tha gpaataat anount of tinoi affopt> Wiey$ and talant 
on tho part of aducotors is being spent ^on finding a breakthrough in tha 
language arts. That so many stUl fall to read adequately oannot be attri- 

buted to lack of trying on tha part of tho aohoola* 

Tlia full extant of tha problem is not laaoma even today# What evidence 
there is, however, seems to indicate that reading disability affects a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the ached population • This conclusion was 

arrived at through various research efforts# 

. Recent achievement tests given to New York Citys 8U,000 third graders 

Q show that $9*9 per cent are reading below grade level# The Board of 

Education has termed reading deficiency the schods* "overriding 
problem#" 

. The ubiquitousness of renedid reading programs in every community 
across the nation indicates that reading deficiencies exist among the 
rich and elite as well as the poor and disadvantaged, 
j . A study of $0,000 eighth-graders showed only ll; per cent with eighth- 

grade reading ability. Bight per cent read at the fifth-grade level, 

r 

and oaven par cent at the twelfth-gp.de level. The renainder was 
distributed between the two extremes. The range Is typical and 
creates an enonnoua problem for toMhor and atudent alike (lesar. 

1952} DeBoer article, p. 27U). The relatively simple question of 
what level t^ixt materials to provide for such a range becomes nearly 
r • '* Insoluble. 
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poorly or not at all exceods that for ciJ*l8, probably ten to one, 
but no teacher or tesetbooU publisher has figured out a way to act 
on this inforoation (DeBoer, 19$6). 

. Even though the problem is known to be extensive, it is possible to 
find school administrators i4io confess to no knowledge of its 
extent in their buildings or school systems# 



Snvironmont and the PrinciptfL 

Just as there is mounting public concern today over the number of 
students who fail to learn to road adequately— estimates range to more than 
go per cent in some places— so there is growing recognition that the schools 
must take the lead in overcoming the most pervasive causes of the difficulty, 
that is, environmental factors (DeBoer, 1958, p. 276). Attention is focused 
both on specific techniques within the school designed to overcome environ- 
mental drawbacks and on programs that reach out beyond the school walls to 
involve the parents and neighborhood in the learning process. The prime 
mover behind all these programs has been, and most be, the school principal. 
He is in the best position to understand and evaluate the needs of his 
particular community, and even more important, he is in the best position to 
initiate chan^;e. 

It is only too true that many principals do not actually know their 
community nor the various avenues of approach to such community groups as 
settlement houses, PTA»s, church organizations, ad hoc committees on housing, 
sanitation, or police protection. Unfortunately not all principals have 
become free enough of administrative tasks to evaluate Iblly the qualit]^-, 
individualized effort, or effectiveness of the, reading instruction in their 
schools. Ilowcver, thegfe are principals who have found sufficient promise in 
programs and techniques aimed at overcoming environmental factors to suggest 
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that the cotninr'i Jocuoo \rDX 'do onr. cd* the leant in iwo r. t»v'e. .. s^-. 

this aspect of roeding problems . 

Factors other than environnental^ of course, play a role in the problem 
of reading difficulties. Poor vision, bad hearing, limited I.Q. and other 
deficiencies contribute, as well as inadequate Instruction. But none is as 
pervasive in its relation to reading problems and none is so frequently 
intermingled with other factors, or becomes the underlying cause, as home 

environment. 



Recognizing the Disadvantaged Reader 

The general characteristlos of the disadvantaged reader, so often identified 
with the disadvantaged ohild^ are rather well known (Qordon). The child is 
likely to have a lack of language skills, meaning not only a limited vocabu- 
lary, but a lack of words that nay extend to a lack of the very thought 
processes that lie behind language (Ausubel, 19db). He may have difficulty 
in handling abstract symbols, in maintaining thought sequences verbally, in 
interpreting what he experiences, and in comnunioating ^at he feels (Deutsch, 
196h). In addition, he is likely to have any or a coinbination of visual and 
auditory difficulties (Deutsch, 1965), a restricted attention span, little 
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motivation to learn, a low self-image. His initial difficulty in learning to 
talk "properly" has made it harder, for. him to lea^^ to read, and, consequently, 
harder for him to learn to think. With such strikes against him, he falls 
further and further behind as he continues through school. If school teaches 

him anything, it is what failure means. 

(As always, hor^ever, it is somewhat dangerous t o generalize. Some of 
the same symptoms, the courses of which ax^ altogether different, are en- 





\^at ire the factors In the hotae that are most often related to roa-'in^ 

problems rooted in the onvironnont? A low socioeconomic level is one, although 
parental attitudes and behavior may be more significant than the parents* 
education, income, or race (Dave, 1963 )• The sise of the family, the child* s 
position in it, and the opportunity the hone presents for learning experiences 
relevant to school are also important (Gordon, 196$ article)* The usual pic- 
ture is of a large, impoverished family, usually mother-dominated (Gill and 
Spilka, 196$), living in a noisy, overcrowded atmosphere that is often 
permeated with an underlying panic (Deutsche 1963)* The basic necessities iare 
uncertain, adults unpredictable (Mams, 19$l)f and the world suspect and 
threatening. Communication is of ten through gesture and other nonverbal means 
(Milner, 1951 ), while the language used is terse, not necessarily grammetical, 
and limited in form. The home has few books, few toys, and little self- 
instructional material. The children rarely venture beyond their own neighbor- 
hood or even their own block. They are rarely read to, and there is little 
contact between parent and child* Rewards and punishment (often pl^sical) 
are immediate (Kolin, 1959j Leshan, 1952). Learning to postpone gratification 
is as irrelevant to their way of thinking as learning for learning* s sake 
(Gordon, 196U). 

In such a noisy and chaotic environment, children learn to adapt as best 
they can. They may learn, for instance, to screen out sounds, sometimes 
only too well. Their habits of listening and hearing, and their speech patterns 
and pxHsnunciation may prove inappropriate to the traditional learning situation 
in school (Jenson, 1963; John, 1963). In addition, they may suffer from 
undernourishment or lack of sleep. They may become inattentive, disturbingly 
aggressive/ or ominously withdrawn (McKee and Leader, 1955). Their absentee 
rate is probably Iiigh. 
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This conerfilizailon, Vmwc. thu orav/oiic'-: of oil 

it is just ttot and nothing «iors. It points vdth accuracy to no individual casa, 
Some children of poverty have learned to read easily despite eoonnmic depriva- 
tion; SOBS econoBically niddle-claee homes are as hatren of cultural advantages 
as the poorest (Gordon, 1965). Middle-class parents, irtiose anxiety about 
their child's progress in school takes the form of reproach rather than 
encouragement, nay contribute as much to their child's reading problems as 



lower-class parents who were dropouts and whose hostility or lack of syt^iathy 
toward school is reflected in their child's attitude. More lower-class 
parents than middle-class parents, perhaps, are seriously concerned about 



; 




their child's progress in school (Eleseman, 1962, p. 11), but some nay put 
more emphasis on being "good" and staying out of feelings about education 
and the public school and her interpretation of her own r die in the learning 
process are clearly related to the child' e BOtivaticn and achievement. 










Tlie research on home environment emphasises its undeniable importance, 
even though much of the research has tended to be speculative and much has 
bean based on relatively small and unrepresentative samples. Overall, the 
evidence tells us that there is a correlation between certain home conditions 
and poor adjustment in school (Gordon, p. 385). It does not pinpoint a 
necessarily casual relationship. It does not indicate a single course of 
remediation. However, certain gains made in recent years do imply significant 
approaches to the problem. It is important tint a few systematic studies of 
compensatory programs have shown that combined environmental and educational 



intervention have been accompanied by improved functioning for large numbers 
of children (Gordon and Wilkerson, 1967, P. 27). The fact that even a six- 
week enrichment program, coupled with a series of informational and supportive 
conferences with parents, raised both the inteUigence and reading readiness 



Cioovos of a Tennessee Ne[;^o children to national nerns is 
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Four nrincxna 



incinals involveri in a llaw.Tork City pro^-cM Inihio!: -,:o-u vi.c.v 



as roadinc assistants found a oonnon neotinc tyound for profossionals and 
parents to attack the readme prdblem. The prlnciptts beUeyo that when the 
school ceases to be regarded by the parents as a "foreign enclave" m their 
midst and when it becoBos "their achools," thw then will be able to help 



their children# 

Motivation nay well prove one of the most promising areas to emphasize. 
Prograns involvmg teachers, parents, and d>ildren, and using a wide variety 
of motivational schemes have been found to have a threefold effect. They 
have, raised the level of expectation on the part of the teachers; have 
greatly moreased parent-participation both in the scliool and in the 
hone-laarnmg situation; ahd have helped youngsters fmd success in learning. 
The fact that soma piograms have resulted in no denonstrebla change, may simply 
mean that the effort did apply to the crucial factors or that oombmations of 
services were Inappropriate or were applied in meufflclent concentration. 

The ones that seem to work are the ones that sewi to count. 
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A Backr^.roigid for Meanlrif^ful Actioi\ 

The Problem of Finding Causes and Cures 

Rlame for reariinp failure has shifted subtly in the past few years* 

There was a tdjne, within the memory of most administrators, when a child's 
failure to respond to education was looked upon by the schools and by the parents 
as the child's failure. That time is past, particularly in the big cities* Now 
the parents say that, if the child does not learn, something is wrong with the 
school. Both its content and its process are failing to get to the child* In 
many ways, parents are using the child's ability to read as their chief criterian 
in evaluating the school* If their child does not learn to read, then something 



is vrrcng with the whole system* 

Educators tend to agree, but with another interpretation* Education 
joumals reiterate that the schools should be able to take any child, from what- 
ever background and with whatever equipment, start with him as he is and educate 
him to the full extent of his potential ability* 

The Principal' s vi^lde Search foT Solution 

With the burden of performance shifted to the schools, the search for 
solutions to learning difficulties has widened* Despite the fact that schools 
are not responsible for the environmental factors that inhibit the developrient 
of reading skill, there is tacit acceptance that they must overcome them, perhaps 
even before getting on with their traditicnal job of foimal education. The 
responsibility for meaningful action necessarily becomes that of the principal* 
The introduction of emphasis on federal cooperation and financial aid to help 
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those least able, to leam in traditional ways has ca ^sed the school administrator 
to cast his nets \>ricier, out into the community and into the homes* A few 
exa^nples will indicate the extensive range of these eil orts* 
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D In Smnter j South Carolina ^ a Pre-Primaiy Project for children of ages 

three to five is desi^ied to involve parents, staff, and cowaunity agencies. 

The objectives is to head off cxises before they occur. A pre-school checkup is 
administered by a psychologist who obserfes and tests the child while his parents 
are tr**p *!i***^^^ y interviswed by a social worker* Team members summarize their 
impressions and later each child»s record with a consultant groups made up of 
a Project staff member, a local pediatrician, and a c h i ld psychiatrist. Parents 
of children with dependency or Imnaturity problems are offered immediate family 
counseling and concrete plans for achieving maturity and independence in the 
child before he enters school. Children who lack adaptive skills are offered 
six weeks* pre-education even before Head Start. Children with severe problems 
are referred to psychiatrists. The Project staff makes use of all the community's 



resources and help to Instigate church programs, neighborhood play groups, family 
outings, pooled efforts by parents, and the development of new city recreation 
programs especially aimed at the pre-school disadvantaged child. 

In Anniston t Alabama, a new curriculum has been disigned to permit 
students to progress at their own rate. When the project is in full operation, 
there will be a nongraded program of year-round education for children aged 



three to nineteen. Plannjjig of the extensive curriculum to ensure a sequential 
course of study geared to individual differences Includes the students them- 
selves. The program enccmipasses day care and Neighborhood Youth Corps programs. 
Head Start classes, after-school personalized programs for dropouts, and adult 



literacy training, as well as the fozmal school curriculum. 

Across the nation from Kirkland, New Mexico, to Cedar Falls, Iowa, to 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, teachers, social workers and parappofessicnals are being 
used in a variety of ways— as team teachers, teachers* aides, community aides, 
heme visitors, and guidance counselors— to overceme environmental factors and to 



individualize instruction. 
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Picking a Pattern for Success 

The school administrator, then, can ccnaider a number and variety ox 
ideas that wiU alleviate the reading problems of the children in his charge. 

Next comes the problem of deciding which of the many ideas meet the needs of the 
children, are within the capabilities of his staff, and lie within the framework 

of financial reason# 

Some patteme do emerge which indicate the direction in which most 
schools are moving in order to overcome envircnmental drawbacks. 

Current efforts tend to concentrate on the pre-school and elementary 
child# This is not to say that remedial efforts with older children are being 
abandoned, but the long view seems to suggest that early, concentration will 
not only compensate for environmental deficiencies but also obviate the necessi^by 

for later remediation# 

Another significant pattern involves emphasis on Individual instructicm# 

The eacistence of staffing problems complicate achievement of individual attenticn, 
making it possible only with the more extensive use of paraprofessional help, 
better regrouping of professicnalB, and more serious attention, to in-service 

training# ^ 

Most of the newer programs stress the involvement of the parents and 

the communities. Without the understanding and support of the forces outside 
of the school, much of what is undertaken within the school walls can disappear 

when the afternoon school bell rings # 

The most effective programs are geared to the unique needs of the 

children and the communities in which they live. Any generalization about the 
kinds of curricular and extracurricular efforts needed for the children in any 
specific community can be only half right# The principal who knows his teachers, 
his children, his parents, and his community is in a much better position to 
determine the kind of effort needed in his school# He may find ideas in other 
places, but the patterns he evolves have to be cut from his cloth to fit lus clientele 
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All these piUncr-!: overlap. None -s exclusxvc. , aj 

Of protron. that show pr««isa indicate. Their divl.i<« into categoxles is only 

a device to eerve as a guldellae to the reader. 

dualised iBBtructicni uenffraded ClseerooM 

Pittsburgh h«. what IS peAape the natloh's first successful operation 

of «. indlylduallsed instrucUcn operaticB «o a syetes«Uo, step-by-step basis 
tnroughout entire school program. Individually Prescribed InstrucUon 
sUmulates the pupils to work on their own. A c<«bined second- and third- 
grade reading class of 63 pupils, for example, uses a learning center and two 

adjoining ro«s. Two teachers and the school Ubr.ri«i act as coordinators 

and tutors, while the pupils proceed with the T«rlous -atertals prepared by the 

school's teachers and IPI's develcper, the Learning Research and DeveloE«ent 

Center at the University of Pittsburgh. In the pregran. each pupil sets his 

own pace. «hen he ccnpletes a unit of work, he Is tested Jiedlately. If he 

gets a grade of 85 per cent or better, he moves oa. If not, the teacher 

a senes of alternative activities to correct his weaknesses. Including special 

individual tutortng. There are no textbooks. Virtually no lecturing to a class 

as a whole is done. An IndlcaUm of success 1. the Oakleaf elementary school 

Which has the highest percentage of attendance in Allegheny County and one of 

the highest in the country. Many students have performed from three to tour 

grade levels above those which nonaally would be expected at their age. 

Trox, Alabama, has a nongraded cosmunlcaUv. arts program at the Charles 

Henderscn High School which has replaced the traditional program with five phases 

of learrring in which pupils are grouped on the basis of standardised reading 

test scores. The UOO students who take part can. upon demcnstrated achievement, 

♦ —ek Intervals. Instruction is highly individualised 
move from group to group at slx-woek intervaxs. xne 

and ranges from remedial reading work to college credit courses. 
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Portsnouth. Virrinia. has had wigraded classes for retarded readers 

since 1956. The succese of Ue program, how It achieved it, is dealt with 

a miH i B the case histories at the end of this chapter. 

A variatim of the Indiyidualited Inatructien plan is used in Las Vegas, 

Mevada. where etndents epmd from me to two-and-cne-half hours a day in self- 

directed study at a jasource canter, the library, or an open laboratory. 

Individ""^ i«ed Instructient Adding More ’’Teachera*. 

In Cedar F^, Iffi*. « ^ 
to two classes. The extra teacher , who may be either full time or part time, 

forma a groups of the pupUs from both cUseee who are having the greatest 

difficulty with reading and provldee this group with intensive help on reading 

deficiencies* 

In Ethete. Vhromlng. two Idndergaren teachers operate as a team and 
devote full time to teachtag while teacher helpers asswe the clerical duUes. 

A half-time teacher's aide is available for every classroom through toe fourth 

grade. A lower pupil-staff raUo through the use of auxiliaiy personnel now 

permits cmcentraticn cn reading programs with a student body that is 85 per cent 
American Indian* 

The shortage of teachers for reading programs is causing school systems 
to look to their lists of retired teachers. In Setr^ for Instance, more than 
thirty retired teachers have ccme back into the schools for two days a week 

to conduct all-day remedial claasee. 

The use of tutors and auxiliary personnel is varied. In many places, 

the Hatlonal Teacher Corps interns work with classroom teachers In efforts to 
reduce class slse, In helping on field trips, and -n makinB home visits. Princi- 
pals should investigate the possibility of participating in this program. 
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of America to assist the regular teaching staff# Again, the ob;)ect of the program 
is to increase adult contact and give more individualized instraction# 

(Reducing class size, of course, is a major effort everywhere# However, 
much money is entailed in reducing a class average, even from 30 to 27 pupils, 
and there is no conclusive evidence that better learning takes place#) 

Northeastern University# under a Ford Foundation grant, is sending teadher 
interns as tutors to help Junior and senior high school students from Boston 
and Revere to read more efficiently and critically# Thus far, the experiment 
shows an average seveunnonths* gain in vocabulary and comprehension during the 
thirteen-week course# 

In N<^ York City # ten-year-olds are tutoring seven -year-olds# It is 
part of a Hunter College tutoring program involving thirty of the College* s 
prospective teachers and sixty-two fifth- and sixth-graders from PS 158# The 
college Juniors tutor the youngsters who, in turn, tutor second- and third- 
graders# The fifth- and sixth-graders get help with their own learning problems 
from the college students, then reinforce what they learn by helping sfounger 
children who have similar difficulties# An unlooked-for advantage is that 
the older students have gained new respect for themselves and for their class- 
room teachers# 

Various kinds of aides are much a part of the picture in attacking 
the problems of reading# Many urban school systems are using aides to visit 
the homes of children, newly moved into the district, whe are retarded in 
reading. Some schools have half -step grades for these childrf^n so that an 
ostensible seccnd-prader, for example, can get Intensive help before stepping 
into the "real” second grade# The aide who visitis the home discusses the 
schools* program with the mothers, and often in her owr. dialect or language 
and explains that her child is not being held back but is getting extra help# 
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In Garden Grove, California , teacher aidtis follow junior rerii«a*nl 

reading students into their social studies and science classes where they tape 
the lessens and work later with the students, golag over the recorded lesson as 
well as written material. This method helps students with the heavy vocabulary 
loads in those subjects. 

The Baticnal School Volunteer Program is well known. It began in New 
York City and has spread to most of the major cities. Women volunteers are 
assigned to one school for at least three half-days a week during the school 
year, to serve as individual tutors. Although the School Volunteers have no 
figures to show reading improvement, administrators have had loud praise for 
their efforts. Besides giving the children individual, undivided attention, 
these tutors are able to discover litUe situations that can be of great help 
to the classroom teacher. For instance, simply finding out that a little girl 
of ei^t stays uptelf the ni^t watching the late show can explain her lack of 
attention in cUss and lead to some efforts to cenvince her mother of the value 



of sleep. 

Teacher Improvement In«Servlce Training * 

Probably the most neglected technique for attacking reading problems is 
in-aervlce training for teachers. Principals who have used in-service training 
have found it most effective when it has been concentrated in two areas: 1) 

helping teachers change their attitudes toward children with learning deficiencies 
so that they will have a higher ejcpectation for them, and 2) helping teachers gain 
the tools and technic ues that lead to success with these students. Without the 

second, the first stands to lose by default. 

In many districts there is no systematic way for teachers to become 
familiar with better methods of new materials. Regional centers help by providing 
a locale which teachers can visit in order to see what is new and available, as 



do demonstration projects on collage campuses or in the larger cities, but the 
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ordinary busy clai-.sroa'a teacher usually has no opportunity to visit sunn projects- 

The principal sometimes can provide this 'opportunity# 

Much— probably too much— of what teacher know about new materials for the 
classrocBi is learned from the textbook and equipment ealeanen who, quite naturally, 
represent one product and one point of view# 

Creating New Materials 

Disenchantment with available materials for the hard-to-teach beginning 
student has resulted in many do-it-yourself products, seme of which have since 
become commercially available# One such group of materials came from Central , 

New Mexico , where the school staff prepared a series Of preprimers and readers 
for Navajo children# Stories and legends from the Navajo parents were trans- 
lated and edited for the children# All of the illustratione were done by 
Navajo artists# The content correlates with the environment and experiences?, 
of the children, ^ost per child, under a Title I project, was between $10 
and $15# The Detroit school system also came up with stories with idiich the 
Negro urban child could identify# 

Not all principals can use such a localiaed approach, but tliose who 
can should be ready to provide guidance* 

Extending the School Year 

There is nothing new about summer school, but often it offers a princix>al 
the chance te be innovative in working against environmental deficiencies. 

In Chicago , special summer schools devote UO per cent of the teaching day 
to the language arts, and much of what is learned during those sunmer months is 
finding its way back into the formal classrooms in the fall# Head Start itself 
began as a summer venture and, in many places, has been incorporated into the 
regular school year# The availability of college students during the suromer has 
involved them in many tutoring projects across the nation, particularly in the 



urban centers# 
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CoraotitTiQL! TreLih ideac cprinr; -rror^ autnnicr pi^ojcota. It; 



instance, students in 7 (^ classrooms vire encouraged to read by giving t:iom 
books as prizes. To get his first book, a student need only sho!^ that he 
has a public library card. Then he can earn up to nine books, gettong one 
for every two he reads outside of class. The program cost only $U,000 to 
initiate, and the ^tate Education Department provided the money under Title 1 
funding for library books. So many of the pupils earned the maximum number 
of books, however, that the schools ware compelled to seek more money from 
the state. The parents also became involved. More than one father built a 
bookshelf for his child, sometimes the first bookshelf the home had known. 
Some mothers, for the first time, got library cards for themselves. Anong 
thp students, many poor readers became avid readers. Homes with books 
encoi\rar;e reading. Like so many ideas, the St. Louis one grew out of a 



summer project, 



~iswin p- in the Community 

There is nothing new about the need to draw in the community so that it 
^jill be aware of the schools* problems and will lend the necessary support 
^dien occasions demand. 1-Jliat is new in the equation for many school principals 
is a broader definition of the community. Jaking a luncheon address to the 
local men's club or explaining a change in curriculum to the school PTA 
does not roach the members of the community who hold themselves apart from 
the schools. Many mothers, &r instance, think of a visit to the school 
only in terms of trouble. Ordinarily, they have been summoned to liear the 

worst about their children's progress or behavior. 

Today, removing the barriers of strangeness and fear is part of the school 
principal's job. >7ays of accomplishing that range from simple ideas to 
elaborate plans for better school-community relations. 
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A Detroit junior hish scliool principal, for instance, clearou out a rov:>n 



and furnished it idth comfortable cltairs and a large coffee pot. Then he let 
it bo known that the parents, mostly white Appalachian in-migrants, \iere 
welcome. One by one and two by two they began to come, bringing with then their 
pre-school children. The principal takes no advantage of this captive audience 5 
in fact, unless invited, ho never goes near their room. But the mothers are 
gradually losing their fear of the school and are taking opportunities 
during their visits to talk with the teachers and the principal. 

Mothers who have been hired as teachers* aides or teaching assistants 
turn out to be links with the community. They speak the language or dialect 
of the community and, whereas their friends might be afraid or unwilling or 
embarrassed to ask questions about the school of the teachers or principal, 
they have no such misgivings about questioning the aides. Knowing that 
interaction takes place challenges the schools to make sure the aides know 
what is going on and understand any curricular changes that are being instituted* 
In the Two Bridges area of New York City* between Brooklyn and Manhattan 
bridges on the lower 3ast Side, twenty-one mothers have been hired as reading 
assistants for four hours a day, five days a week. There were enormous 
problems of process and role identification which are vividly described in a 
report prepared by tlie Bank Street College of Education (see appendix). 

Tlie first program was under a Title H grant but the parents thought it was 
important for the Board of Education to show its faith by underwriting the 
program, which it did when it granted $UO,000 for the 1966-6? school year. 

In general, the project achieved whet it set out to do: not only to help 
children retarded in reading catch up, but to catch up with the best in the 
class. The intangible benefits of giving the children individual attention, 
helping their self-image by seeing one of their own kind on the staff in a 
respected position, providing twenty-one new links i-dth an impoverished area 
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of tha city, and dcnonatrating that undoroducatod parents can helo solve one 
of the schools' raaior problems actually proved as vital as the help that was 
viven the children on reading. The Two Bridges reading assistants received 
one week of training and then continual obaervatien and in-service training 
throughout the year, although the latter was rather hit-or-niss, depending 
on the avaUablc tins of the training supervisor and the teachers to idien the 

assistants ware assignede 

One interesting aspect of ttie Two Gridges project is that the principals, 
who were enthusiastic, were ewanpad with vduntaer full-time teachers who 
wanted to take part in the e«peri«ent. The principals who were lukewarm or 
skeptical had to assign unwilling tsachtes to woric with the mothers. The 
attitude of the administrator, obviously, sifts down through the ranks and 
affects ths success of using nonprof essional personnel In the school*. 

The benefit of tutors who come from the neighborhood Involves mere than 
individual attention to elow readers. Reticent chUdren usually show no 
roluotance to speak up when the tutor or other auxiliary worker is one who 
lives in the child's own nelghbwhood and. is neither strange n« threatening. 
She can help the child in adjusting to the unfamiliar world of the school or 
in interpreting some aspects of his behavior to the teacher. 

One negative reaction to the use of tutors stems from ths feet that they 
too often work in Isolation from the actual classroom teacher. There is a 
tendency for the tutor and the teacher never to cross paths or to discuss the 
specific progress or needs of the individual children. Admlnistretors could 
prevent such lack of communication by freeing the claesroom teacher for con- 

foronces with tlha tutor. 



Many school systems are sending teachers out to work with both pro-school 
and school-age children in the hone setting. Actual lessons are taught, with 
the mothers and brothers and sisters watching and sometimes talcing part. The 
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hope is that tho mothers will thereby better underKtond what the schools are 

trying to do and also observe and aiaulate sooe of the teaching nethoos. 

In Ynsilantl. Michigan, for example, teachers try to Involve siothera in 
the education of their children by showing processes through at-hone tutoring. 
1-othcrs are also invited to go along on field trips and take part in monthly 
discussion groups for both fathers and mothers. Early returns show that chil- 
dren who have been involved in the Ypsilanti program outdistance the non- 
participating children in achievenent, school motivation, attendance, and 

relationship with adults. 



In Riverton. Wyoming, a part-time social woricer familiarises parents with 
school learning projects and also suparvlseB a stndent-to-pupil tutoring 
program in which junior high school students help elementary school pupils. 

In San Francisco, the appointment of a school-comnunity teacher has 
alleviated many prCblems. The teacher acts as a liaison between the school 
and the parent, showing how the parent can help the child to study and read 
more effectively and how oertairi discipline problems can bo eased with the 

iTslp of the home. 

Lot Angeles also has special school-eommunity workers whose job it is to 
welcome new families to the school district and to help orient them to the 
school program. Los Angeles is also doubling the class time allotted to 
teaching reading and has planned a series of 100 parents' classes to show 
them how to assist their children in learning to read. 

Riverside. California, produced a eolM:- movla of a Title I remedial 
reading program in order to inform parents end the general public. 

Kansas City , Kissouri . encouraged coramuDlty participation by turning 
an elementary school auditorium into a first-class professional theatre with 
a professional director and local theatre group putting on plays for the 
children. Vocabulary and reading activities accompany each performance. 



The tradition of field trips is especially important for th 
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sorvo to draw in tho parent* 



Often parents not only accompany tho children 



bttt #re included in the planning. In St. I«uis a direct appeal is made to 
parents. The principals Invite the parents to school vhere their cooperation 
in helping the child learn to read ie enlisted. They are told of the rela- 
tionship between education and the Icinds of Jdbs their children mi^ be able 
to hold. This is reinforced by field trips where the children see people at 
work and begin to understand the relationship betweon what they do in school 

and Tdiat kind of lives they can lead. 

Using ttic field trip as a widening experience, the ekilled teacher can 

capitalize on it, both before and after, through diaouasions, experience 
charts, listing na: words learned, map-making of the route covered, written 
reports, compositions, poems about the exparlenoa, thank-you notes to the 
hosts, and other activities that incorporate language erta skills. 

Community libraries and musouma are also entering into new forms of 
collaboration with tlie schools. Story hours, parent discussion groups, new 
materials to appeal to culturally deprived audiences, and more individualized 
attention to library usera are all part of Increased efforts. Kuseums are 
vrorking closely with classroom teachers to provide the kind of enrichment 
materials, including kits for classroom use from tha museum that will stimulate 

learning# 

SoBiQtiwes tho best way to encourage parental interost in education is to 
offer education itsolf to tho parents. Adult education courses, ranging from 
basic literacy training through all kinds of formal covxses, are being offered 

hearly ovorywhero. 

The problems of good school-community relations, particularly in the 
rhetto districts of the large cities, are enormous. Howex'er much anybody 
regrets it, there is a great gulf between the school staff and the parents. 
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?}ioir lives and ox,x>i’ience3 ana attitud^JS are so 

ohanj^ad by ecdiortation. Tlw process oi' buildins nutual respect 

some of the new parent groups are impatient. At the same time. 
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is slw, and 

some of the 



teachers feel threatened by the influx of indigent personnel and suspect 
that giving up any portion of their tasks is somehow denigrating their 
professionalism. The administrator's task is to smooth the relationship between 
professional and paraprofessional by providing for open communications and 



proper braining for the aides. 

There should also be open recognition of the posalbillty of rough seas 
when the neighborhood or community is invited into the schools. But without 
the support and understanding of the adults in the community, the effectiveness 
of what is offered the children can be obllteiittd. . 



The Ilecesaity for Action 

Part of the difficulty in selecting reading improvement methods is that 
many experiments have involved a variety of approaches, many of which were 
used simultaneously, so that it is hard to say ^t made the difference. 

Further, many things are being tried that seem to promise success from a 
common-sense point of view bat are hard to evaluate. Por example, some 
1U,200 children in 17 Cleveland inner-city elementary schools have been coming 
to school early in order to get a free breakfast. The purpose of the 
experiment is to find out if a well-nourished child from a poverty area will 
learn better. It will be hard, Iwwever, in the Cleveland experiment, to 
isolate this one element from aU other efforts In order to measure its 

success* 

It is equally liai-d to Icnow for certain which program and techniques will 
accomplish the most in oonpariSMi to the expenditure. The longitudinal studies 
on the effects of early intervention now going on, for example, will not 
reveal their final evidence for several years, that is until the first ciai- 
dr©Q in the initial studies "et into the upper grades. 
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TIo principal; I\cwov<jr^ suould be willinj'; v/o waiu ^or u..u 
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oomnon sense aug^osts th'.t, tho earlier e child can !)o(;in acouirins tho 

equipment for learning, the mope successful he is going to be in school. At 
least the directions that point toward success are clear. The advantage of 
an eclectic approach, adopting a variety of techniques and programs to serve 
within and Td.thout the school gates, is that it can be tailored to fit the 



particular community. The principal cannot sit by and wait for the final and 
ultimate panacea. He can, and must, act now, for progress in this, as in 
other areas, is inherently bound up with a triol-and-error approach. 



Measurement and revaluation of Re ading Skills 

It is vdse for the principal to know some of the problems and techniques 

involved in measuring and evaluating reading performance. Such knowledge will 
enable him to see more clearly what programs will help youngsters do a better 
job in reading and what kind of assistance the classroom teacher or the 

reading specialist in his building needs. 

Though specific causes of reading problems are not easy to isolate or 
identify, there are ways of measuring certain skills and of estimating whether 
or not a child is malang satisfactory progress in those slcills. The principal 
should think of the diac;nosis of a reading problem as something that can be 
done on various levels— on a classroom teacher level, on a reading specialist 
level, or on a clinic level. Treatment for reading disability also can oe 
carried out at a variety of levels. These levels indicate the professional 
training of an individual in test instruments and observation of reading skills 
for a diagnosis. Tho classroom teacher has the necessary training (provided 
he has received aoproximatelly' six semester hours in reading instruction) to 
obsdrve the strengths and weaknesses of vocabulary, word recognition skills, 
and sentence and paragraph comprehension. There are formal, standardized 
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of a child's perforaance. Moat aroup tssts are translated into soaa kind of 

Erade equivalent. With such information, classroom teachers can make an 
immediate adaptation of their methods and materials in order to hwild on the 
strengths and overcome the weaknesses that are exhibited. The classroom 
teacher can also use his own tests, that is, informal tests, in order to obtain 
a description of observable reading performance. Since other factors, such 
as emotional stability and personal self-estoen, play a role in the child' s 
parfornanoe in the classroom, the teacher can make informal observations of 
the child's attitudes, his willingness to participate, and his articulation 

and cpaalcing vocabulary* 

someone with more advanced training is ordinarily required to give a 
diagnosis of problems bqjrond those described shove. A remedial reading 
teacher or a reading specialist, for example, looks for a more specific 
analysis of the process of reading. For instanoo, the process can bo broken 
down and measured in such steps as 1) accurste reception of external stimuli, 

2) perception, 3) association, U) assimilation, 5) analysis, and 6) evaluation. 
Broader experience Td.th teste and Individual diagnostic procedures is necessary 
to detect deficiencies at this level and to foxtiulste specific treatments to 
overcome the weaknesses. A remedial reading teacher er reading specialist 
usually operates at this level and Judges the gap between s child's achievement 

and his ability# 

’..hen it is necessary to analyse a case beyond the observable strengths 
■ and deficiencies in reading performance and beyond a r.easuraent of the process 
of reading, clinical porsonnel usually are needed. Individualized intelligence 
tests, such as the V’esciaer Intelligence Seale fOT Children , psychological 
projective tests, Interviews, physiological evaluations, and social considera- 
tions are factors that are usually beyond the scope and means of tee local 
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handled b:^ an interdisciplinary clinic. 

Most toaohors and remrsdial reading teachers use standardized group 
tests to detomine the level of the child's performance In reading. Those 
teachers and the principal should he cautioned that the grade equivalent score 
noted on a group achievement test may be misleading. For one thing, that 
score probably indicates the ft-ustration level of the child, that is, the best 
he can do when applying his utmost energy. It is not a level at which he 
would perform daily in. the classroom and, therefore, is not his instructional 
level. Secondly, it must be remembered that a formal test measures a limited 
number of beliaviors. People using the test must make sure that it is getting 
at the kind of reading behavior in which they are interested. This caution 
is more relevant at the end of some instructional programs than it is earlier, 
when merely the establishment of some general level of performance is being 
attempted. It would be unfair, for example, to measure the merits of an 
instructional program emphasizing word attack *Uls with a test comprised 
almost entirely of paragraphs with fact-comprehension questions following. 
More appropriate is the test focused primarily or speeifically on the word 
attack skills that wero taught in the instructional program. 

It must also be mentioned that an evaluation of reading is not merely 
the measurement of a certain number of skills but is also concerned with the 
interests that have bean created and the attitudes developed as part of a 
program. All these considerationa merit the attention of a principal or a 
eehool in trsdng to determine what factors to include in a program designed 
to overcome environmental Interferences with reading. A more detailed 
discussion of the measurement and evaluation of apecific reading skills and 
the use of informal and formal tests can be found in the third book in this ' 
target series. Correcting Reading Dimculties-the Specialist's Role (Smith, 
Carter, and Rapper, International Reading Association, 1969 ). 
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Several brief ease hletoriet of prograiu in action are cited here. They 
are chosen not necessarily as representing arehtypes of what should be dona^ 
but simply presenting in greater detail the activity in scae working school 
situations with all of the attendant strengths and limitatlcsis of perscsmel, 
fin«Lce> and clientele. The treatment of a few ease histories in somewhat 
greater depth enables the principal to foresee some of the considerations 
involved when new programs are begun. 

Detroit. Michigan 

A number of plans to overcome environmental obstacles to learning are 
currently being tried in Detroit. Those presented here concern the combined 
use of reading coordinators and community agents and practical methods for 
involving the neighborhood in the school. 

Detroit* s success in the use of reading coordinatmre assigaed to 
individual schools has led to a major increase in their number since the program 
began in 1959. They are enthusiastically endorsed by the principals > many of 
when were unable to oversee their instructional programs as thoroughly as 
they would have wished because of the press of adnlnlstrative duties. They 
are also supported by teachers who consider their help invaluable in the 
classroom and find it easier to discuss their teaching weaknesses with the 
coordinator than with the principal. 

The coordinators* activities cover every phase of the school progran 
as it affects or is affected by reading. As a result^ fmr instance^ the 
social science teacher in a school in which a record of the reading level of 
each class is now available for the first time changed his basic texts to meet 
more adequately the range of reading levels in his class. Teachers* attitudes 
have improved, according to at least cne princi’^Q.. They no'imger giver up on 
poor readers, believing that nothing can be done, but %xirrL instead to the 
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coordln&tor Tor help^ advice, aiid appropriate materials* 

The reading cdordinator* a job la just that— to coordinate all reading 
activities in the school. She is both the instructional aide to the principd. 
and the teacher* s right arm* - Part of the task is to assess reading disabilities 
occuring in any areas or subjects^ to consult with and advise teachers about 
remedies and appropriate materialSf and to provide supplies. The coordinator 
also establishes liaison with parents* both individually and throu^ FTA groups 
or community councils* ^Eplains reading probleas* and suggests 'fdiat parents 
can do to help. Although the reading coordinator may teach a few small 
groups of problem readers* teaching Is not her main function* Her job differs 
from school to school* depending on the needs. In one school* for instance* 
she conducts a small class for exceptionally bri|^t students, helping to scan 
faster and thus speed up approach to college reading. 

By attending conferences and two in-training sessions each month* read- 
ing coordinators keep abreast of new materials and techniques* reporting back 
on new developments. Teachers* in tuin* sutiiit brief monthly reports on the 
reading progress of their classes to the coordinators* enabling them to place 
new pupils as appropriately aa possible while they themselves become more 
acutely aware of the reading progress or lack of it in their own classes. 

The reading coordinator usually is assigned a room of her own* althou^ 
on occasion she nay share quarters with a oonsaunity agent* another newly 
created role whose function is to bring the school and community more closely 
together in a variety of ways. Teamwork between the two offers obvious 
advantfuges. During the school semester* the coordinator will help new teachers 
to adjust* demonstrate new materials* visit classes* review all material 
related to reading being used, and assess the reading level of each class 
and each new transfer pupil. She will help identify poor readers, suggesting 
remedies and materials for their use, and perhaps undertake a small class of 
those who need help. 
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She is allowed a budget to build up a library of supplexientaiy iriauerialoj, 

and some have set up ‘'Reading Adventure Rooms,'* open before, during, and after 
school, where adults «s well as children can borrow paperbacks with fewer 
restrictions alout their return than most libraries demand* Sxpense money is 
allowed to pezrdt the coordinators to attend conferences and workshops arranged 
by the central staff* 

An administrator setting up a reading coordinator program will want to 
define the role as clearly as possible* Detroit held a three-week orientation 
sessicn for the reading coordinators before the program began and carefully 
outlined their role at workshops for principals, who, in turn, outlined it at 
oilentaticn sessions for their staffs* Although the role is consultative, 
one principal has found the coordiUiator is more effective if given a super- 
visory status, fully backed by the principal* What threat this held for the 
teachers diminished as the reading coordinator's helpfulness became evident* 

At the same time, it made the teacher's cooperation almost mandatory* Obviously 
the job calls for many subtle relationships and dep^ds on personality as much 
as skill* But it can be as far reaching as the principal and coordinator 
care to make it* 

The principal of an elementary school, located near the scene of the 
1967 riot in Detroit, readily admits he is not an expert on the environment 
that surrounds his school* Indeed, his home is forty miles a^fay* But he is 
making every effort to bring the school to the community and the community 
to the school* Although his school starts with pre-kindergarten and goes to 
the seventh grade, his programs involve three-year-olds to eighty-year-olds* 

The prS-ldndergarten classes are relatively new* For a time it seemed 
there simply was no space for them Until the principal hit on the happy idea 
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of lopping off part of the gyirm&sim to make roqcfi* "^he nnrsoiy school classes 

concentrate on reading readiness. One novel aspect of the program is that 
parents must come once a wvek or forfeit their child* s place in the class. 

The principal works closely wi th his connumity agents, and, on the advice 
of this agent, a Drop-In-Room for Drop-Outs was set up. This room provided 
space for lounging about, playing ping-pcng, and browsing, if they cared to, 
through magazines and books. The room is open from >i30 to 10:00 p.m., and 
the only limitation is age— Hi to 2$. Approadmately fifty have taken advantage 
of the plan, a number of them Black MubIIbs. Several have become teachers* 

aides, including three young unmarried mothers. 

A Community Room for adults, supervised by Vista Volunteers, attracts 
many old-timers from the nei^borhood. Coffee and conversation are the draw- 
ing cards. 

Mhen the community agent helped organize 'a Community Council, with various 
committees on housing, sanitation, education, e*bc., the man elected chairman 
of the education committee was the school custodian, a long-time member of the 
neighborhood. 

The principal* s support of both his community agent and his reading 
coordinator, whom he has placed in a supervisory rather than merely consultative 
role, has paid dividends. For the first time in twelve years, the schools* 
primary class measured up to .002 per cent of the national average, an encourag- 
ing improvement. How much weight should be given to each factor in the changes 
the principal has made, he finds impossible to assess, but the fact of significant 
change is there. 

Portsmouth^ Virginia 

Portsmouth, Virginia, provides a good exanple of the thoughtfull planning 
and preparation behind the successful use of noagraded classes for poor readers . 
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The elm of the nongracied cl&aties, of course, is to provide nort^ incLivi,dua.ui'-ied 

instruction as a way of overconilng environwentaj. obstacXes to reading* It 
also eliminates the unreaQ-lstlc pressures that stem from a program in which 
all six-year-olds are ex!>ected to do first-grade work and all eight-year-olds 
to do third-grade work. A child is treated as a learner rather than as a 
member of an age group* The example of Portsmouth illustrates the beneficial 

side effects such an approach can have. 

Portsmouth began its program of ungraded classes for th< Educationally 
retarded” in 19^6, just after the school system had reorganized to include 
junior high schools, and the problem of placing lit-^ear-olds not yet ready to 
do junior hi^ school work, but to old to remain in elementary school, became 
acute. Reading, oi course, was one of their major stumbling blocks. 

The success of the initial program— seme 80 per cent of the students in 
the original ungraded classes moved into regular classes, and half of them 
graduated— prompted the extension of the program downward through the elementaxy 
grades to take in the child capable of catching up socner. 

Many children who had known only failure before have now experienced 
success. Some have joined in extracurricular activities for the first time. 
Their self-image has improved; the absentee rate has dropped; and discipline, 
once a problem, is far better. Their scores on reading tests also have 
improved, sometimes dramatically. A number have been able to make up two 
years In one. 

The regular classes, no longer held back by slow readers, have benefited 
too. It is significant that, while the median I.Q* of the school population 
has dropped six points since the program began, the reading level has been 
maintained. 
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Teachers also have profited. In the vingriided classes they have become 

more expert at diagnosing individual learning problems* As a consequence* 
the children have gained a better understending of their own strengths and 
weaknesses# Parents, brought in frem the beginning, have responded with approval 
and have shown greater Interest as they see their children progress# Their fear 
of stigma attached to children in the nongraded classes has given way to pride 
in accomplishment# 

From a small beginning, the program lias grown so that nearly 20 per cent 
of the system elementary classes are now upgraded, not all of them in 
economically deprived areas# The success of the program in the lower grades 
has made it possible to cut down the number needed in the junior high schools# 

So aware is the assistant superintendent in charge of instruction of its 
educational benefits that he would like to see the program extended to all 
classes, for quick as well as slow leazners* 

The Portsmouth program evidences that the ungraded classroom is both 
corrective and developmental# Its aim is to take the child, regardless of 
age or grade level, and move him along at his own paee# Each class requires 
a daily plan of developmental activities tailored for each child, activities 
that he can pursue on his own, the Plan frees the teacher to deal with individuals 
or small groups. The focus is primarily cn the language arts— reading, writing, 
and speaking— and mathematics# Classroems may contain children three or more 
years apart in age, and seven or more stages apart in reading achievement 
levels# "It* 8 nothing new," Portsmouth's assistant superintendent has pointed 
out, "at least not to any teacher who has taught in a cne-rocm schoolhouse#" 

Children are carefully screened before being enrolled in an ungraded 
class# The responsibility is primarily the teacher's, but the principal and 
general supervisor join in the final decision# Standardized intelligence arid 
achievement tests are not relied cn too much, since they may reflect frustration 
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physical and psychological tests weigh more heavily. The children accepted 
are those who are slow learners or educationally retarded (but not mentally 
retarded) 9 and those with emotional or physical problems such as defects of 
sights hearing^ or speech^ that interfere with learning. The school takes the 
initiative in explaining the program to the parents and seeking their cooperation* 
Home visits are made by the teacher* 

After the initial screening^ specially de slipped tests are given to deter- 
mine to what extent physical impaixmenti social deprivaticn^ emotional mal- 
adjustment^ or intellectual limitation contribute to the child* s slow develop- 
ment. The diagnosis^ of course^ is essential if the educational procedures 
that follow are to be individualized. 



At the elementary levels the ungraded classes are divided into primazy 
and intermediate classes— the primary class in place of grades one throu^ 
three and the intermediate class in place of grades three through six. Class 
size is reduced from 30 to 25* Since the children capable of catching up 
are now noticed earlier » the few junior hi^i ungraded classes that remain 
are mainly for slow learners only* They are pro-vocational ^ followed by an 
ungraded work -study program in senior high. 

There are al^o pre-|»rimazy ungraded classes for children old er.ou^ to 
enter school but not yet for first-grade work. AH beginning children are 
scrrened before the school term bc.rins by a team of classroom teachers, general 
supervisors, psychologists, and visiting teachers at a Pre-Schoul Readiness 
Evaluaticn Clinic and a Pre-School Medical Evaluation Clinic. If, after a 
year in the pre-primary class, a child is still not ready for reg;ular class, 
he moves Into the ungraded primary. 
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Th6 pre-priiaary is s'cruct'ured, concentrating, among other things, on 

reod'ng readiness-f-recognition of letters, letter sounds, and whole words at 
sight. Audio-visual equipment, recording tapes, and language kits are used. 

The primary and intermediate classes also concentrate, of course, on reading. 
Baral readers with which the children have not previously experienced failure 
are used, and a wide range of "high-interest, low-skiU" supplementaiy reading 

material is available for use both in class and at haae. 

In a typical intemediate class, for example, four or five children nay 
be sitting in a comer with the teacher, discussing points related to a story 
they are about to read. After reading it silently, they will discuss it again 
to test their coraprehension. The other children are at work at their desks. 

Some are reading, some are writing, and some are doing math problems. A bpy 
who can recognize words easily but has difficulty understanding them in context 
may be quietly drilling another whose word recogiitlon Is wealo. The flashcards 
he uses are made especially for this activity by the teacher. "Plans for the 
which fill the blackboard, have hoen made out by the teacher and class together. 
"Spelling— —Unit 20" is listed as a task for all children, but their separate 
books present Unit 20 at different levels. There are directions for the class 
in general and directions for certain children in particular. The atmosphere 
is cheerful, concentrated, and purposeful. The children look happy and secure. 

Poi^smouth attributes a good portion of its success to its careful screen- 
ing procedure. Principals helping to set up the program in their schools became 
part of a team with the classroom teachers involved as well as the school nurse 
and other medioal, psychological, or guidance personnel needed to screen 



prospective candidates for the ungraded class. Only such a broadly based team 
could help assess specific education remedies for the specific defects en- 
countered, once the screening tests determindei the child’ s level, his diificuities 



or cluster of difficulties, whether social, intellectual, or emotional. 
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Title I grants helped Portsmouth expand its ungraded program— paid lor 

new projectors, language kits, and other materials* Although most of the momey 
has gone to teachers* salaries, a third of the classes are paid from the regular 
budget. Over a period of years, Portsmouth has been able to build up a supplementary 
library of «hi^-interest, low skill" readers at $2 to $3 a year per child. Par 
more such material is available today than when Portsmouth began its program. 

Reducing class size for the ungraded classes did not prove a problem. 
Portsmouth found, for instance, that six regular classes of 30 children could 
be divided into one of 2 $ and five of 31. With the regular class far more 
evenly balanced than before, the addition of one extra child di.d not matter. 

The teachers would like to see the ungraded class reduced even further in size, 
however. Not every child really gets individualized Instruction in a class of 
25, though more do than before. Pewtsmouth will soon Join Old Dominion College 
in a work-study program for its Junior students, the future teachers working 
as aides in the ungraded classes. It will help to further individualized 
instruction and, in addition, help answer the need for more teachers experienced 
in ungraded class work. 

Teachers have to do more daily planning for the ungraded class, althou^ 
the reduced class size is a compensaticn. Portanouth chose from ameng its 
best teachers for the ungraded classes and particularly sou^t those who had 
experience teaching more than one grade. Most had had experience teaching 
more than one level at one time, since regular classes already used tri-basal 
readers for slow, average, and superior students. In addition, the school 
system had prepared an extensive teachers* manual with suggested types of 
independent activities for children in the regular classes. Portsmouth has 
frequent in-service meetings for its ungraded teachers; they would like even 
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the methods and aims of the program to explain it without giving rise to mis 



understanding c.r fears that children will be held back. Teachers must be pre- 
pared also to encourage continued contact with the parents. Report cards, too 
are a consideration. Rrttnaouth uses an A-B-C system, followed by a numeral 
representing the grade level of work. The principal and teacher together 
determine the grade level of any child transferring to another school system. 
Indlanaprlis, Indiana 

There are many variations in the use of tutors, but cne of the most closely 
structured programs, perhaps, is the one in Indianapolis. It illustrates botfti 
the advar Uges of a carefully pl^ed program and the use of nonprofessionals 
drawn from the immediate neighborhood of the school* 

Since it began, many Indianapolis children who were not expected to 
read at the end of the first grade are reading and reading well. Called 
“programmed tutoring*' and scientifically designed, it is saving poor-risk 
first-graders from failure and turning them into average readers. It has been 
so successful that the Ford Foundation has given a grant to extend it to those 
children who seem to have the least chance for success* 
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The program uses neighborhood tutors with no special training for teach- 
ing except that given in the program itself. The use of non professionals 
not only saves money but the children respond to people who can speak their 
own language and understand their problems, perhaps first hand. 

The difference between programed tutoring and the normal one-to-one 
tutoring is that programed tutoring carefully structures the behavior of the 
tutor who Is told how to act and what to say . She f ollows precise written 
instructions in dealing with the children. In five steps, the tutor leads 
each child through his reading lesson, using the quests ons and directions that 
have been written for that specific lesson. 
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about fifteen minutes. The tutor asks the child to read the regular lesson, 
and if the child responds correctly to a unit of wrk, a new unit is taken up 
inmediately. Only when the child makes an error does the tutor follow the 
programed procedures# The student does not have to drill m elements he already 



Success is encouraged by frequent praise of the child’s progress# The 
child knows that as long as he continues without interruption from the tutor, 
all is going well# Failures are not stressed and errors are not called to 
the child in a deliberate fashicn. When the child makes an error, however, 
he is stopped and the problem/j is isolated for specific teaching# 

Little space is required for the program# A small coiner or a small 
room with one table and two chairs is all a tutor needs to function# Children 
report to the tutor at fifteen -eiinute intervals# When one finishes, he retums 
to the classroom and advises the next child to report to the tutor# 

Indianapolis uses the programed tutoring approach primarily in disad- 
vantaged area schools, selecting children from the bottom fifth of the first- 
grade classroom. School officials agree that the technique of programed 
tutoring does not have to be confined to disadvantaged areas nor to the first 
grade, but they find that the continual veil»al reinforcement of t'ne tutor and 
the continual stimuli of her questions are particularly beneficial for the 
disadvantaged child. 

In setting up a similar program, principals would need to consider the 
following things; 

1# The number of poor readers who could benefit from this kind of 
^ tutoring needs to be estimated in order to detejrmine the number of tutors 

needed. A tutor can work with a maximum of fifteen children a week. 



knows# 
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behind it* Indianapolis uses sev*2n bnree-hour 



training its tutors# 

3# Participating classroom teachers and administrators must be willing 
to accept the nei^borhood tutor and to cooperate in making the necessary 

arrangements for efficient operaticn# 

U. A minimum of space and materials is necessary for programed tutor- 
ing# However, with the tutor as a IHOl-tajae employee, the program costs 
approximately $125 per child per year, including materials and supervision# 

5# A member of the regular school faculty should be in charge of setting 
up the program and training the tutors# The principal may either take the 
responsibility himself or assign it to someone else. Programs involving 
more than one school, however, should be under the administrator in charge# 

6# Although the technique is successful with students of average and 
above-average ability as well as below, the greater the ability of the student, 

the less gain is shown# 



^Information on Programed Tutoring may be obtained from Dr. Douglas 
Ells on, Indiana University, Blocmingtcn, Indiana# 
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Sumlng Up 

Although there are many combinations of ways to overcome environmental 
obstacles to reading, one fact emerges clearly; Schools must take the lead 
in initiating change before improvement can come about* Factors producing 
change are many, varied, and intertwined* Neighborhoods can change in some 
areas, for instance, almost overnight# But the crucial factor in improvement 

is change initiated by the school principal. 

As Henry Brickell, Associate Dean of Education, Indiana University, wrote: 
”The administrator mah promote— or prevent— innovation# He cannot stand aside 
or be ignored* He is poiijerful not because he has a monopoly on imagination, 
creatlvityj or interest In change— the opposite is common— but simply he has 
the authority to precipitate a decision* Authority is a critical element in 
innovation, because proposed ^ilianges generate mixed reactions which can prevent 

consensus among peers and result in stagnation*. 

This does not mean that the principal should make sweeping changes as a 
private decision, imposing them as a fait accompli upon his staff, the children, 
and the community* The most effective innovations have been those that were 
mutually worked out by all epneomed. But there has to be a point in effecting 
any change when one person gives the signal to staid** 

Since the interaction of the community, the home, and the school is 
directly related to reading problems, the first task of the principal is to get 
to know his community and neighborhood thorougiily in order to understand the 
specific environmental factors that may be contributing to reading difficulties. 

^keniy Brickell, “State Organization for Educational Change,” Innovation 
^ Education, edited by Matthew B. Miles, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York, 196hs p. 503* 
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Neighborhood chr.n:^0C', particularly in tls larycr ci-oic-n_, 
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of the principal’s previous familiarity with a nei^'hoorhood woefully obsolete* 

V/hat he hears through the organized, traditional channels, such as long- 
established clubs and PTA*8, is probably only part of the story. It is the 
inarticulate, invisible, unrepresented parents and their children who are 
probably in the most desperate need for help. Reaching the hard-to-reach 
cannot be done through traditional channels* It requires new methods and a 
flexibility of high order. It also requires the assumption of new roles for 
the school and new roles for some of the staff. 

Few principals are tryins to do the Job alone. Instead, they are trying 
to reach all the groups— parents, business, labor, welfare., church— that can 
help the schools discover how to be more effective# They are willing to air 
differences of opinion and willing to learn from outsiders. All of which is 
extremely easy to say and extremely difficult to do* In many cases, the 
principal will be dealing with people who have had none of the crdinarj^ training 
experiences in grdup work or in leadership. Their lack of savoire faire 
includes ignorance about procedures of conducting a meeting or decision-making, 
even in small groups. They are often people who are uncomfortable in a school 
setting and embarrassed by their own grammatical errors or inarticulateness. 
Their uneasiness is often watched by the teaching staff who prefer the enjoyment 
of talking ^-ritli others of similar background end experience. The principal’s 
attitude, which is usually highly contagious, will determine to a great degree 
the attitude of his staff. It will also probably be read with surprising 
accuracy by the members of the community. 

V/lth all the necessity for drawing in the community, the principal must 
still focus his main attention on the school* He sets the tone, and whether 
the school becomes a learning center for teachers and administrators as i-Tell 
as children or something a great deal less depends on him. lie couD.d have the 



boat coninunity pror;r->tn in tho nation^ but if bin tac.c;;.^‘;'3 ci.'u, nc/., v‘. 
aa well as they night and his studonts are not learning, then tiie erroire 



point is lost. The sotting, the materials, the equipment, the personnel, and 
tho atmosphere must all be the best that the principal can provide within 
the realistic limitations of time, budget, and space. 

Given the magnitude and complexity of environinental effects on reading, 



it is possible that even a welo-conceived, well**planned, well-structured program 
might fall. But the principal has it within his pomr to reduce the possibility 
of failure and toaihance the poasibility of success. 



A Step-by-Step Approach to Change 

The principal today is assuming more reeponsibility for the instructional 
integrity of his school, for creating the means whereby children can become 
effective learners, and for counteracting environmental deficits. But how 
does he proceed in a logical ^lay? Here are aom typical steps in establishing 

programs in reading: 

Step 1— Surve j jr the Needs Related to Reading 

I'.Tiat factors in the neighborhood may interfere with the reading performance 
of some, or even all, of the children? For example, poor self-image, lack 
of language stimulation, nonstandard dialect, and negative attitude toward 
school and authority. Use study committees, questionnaires, and school 
records. 

Step 2-Wl5sess Rosources 

V/hat people, facilities, money, and procedures can you us© to act on the 
needs? For example, interested teachers and community groups, tempor^y 
buildings, contingency funds and federal grants, and participation in 
pilot programs. 

Step 3— Consider Possible Solutions-»-Progrfam8 

X'That do research, demonstration programs, or common sens© suggest as 
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way® that will ease the reading problems associated idth the environment? 

For ungraded classes^ home-school teachers, family library programs, tutors, 
directed field trips, stimulating materials. 

Step U— Include the Conmunity in Planning and in Execution 

What groups or individual should help solve seme of the reading problems? 
For example, PTA, local business associations, political pressure groups, 
professional associations, and interested persnts. These people are important 
not only for generating good will, but also for selling the programs to the 
coranunity and for finding resources to operate the proposed programs. 

Step Set Specific Objectives 

What should the children (or adults) be able to do as a result of your 
program? For example, with a home-school coordinator program, the child and 
the parent should be able to conduct a simple reading and comprehension 
exercise after a visit from the coordinator. (Sstablishing specific objectives 
becomes Important in "selling* the program to others and in evaluating its 
effectiveness.) 

Step 6»"Clarify Operational Procedures 

Who are the people with responsibility and what are the rules for the 
programs? For example, publicize the leader of the program and the guide- 
lines for its operation. A necessary condition is that the principal must 
give the program leader freedom to operate. Innovative programs, like 
Innovative teachers, must be free to make mistakes or it is unlikely that 
anything exciting can happen. 

Step 7— Sulanit a Proposal 

If the program needs central approval for any reason, write a proposal 
that describes the first six steps and gives a budget. 

Step 6—Evaluate the Program 

Are the procedures being carried out? Have the objectives been reaG.ized 
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to some degree? Be willing to evaluate in terme oi the respoiae oi uhc 

teaching staff, tiie pupils, and the local ceenOTBity and use some format 

measures of achlevemeAt* 

Cautions and Altematlves 

Self-evident thou^ it may be, it bears repeating that no cue program can 
act as a solution to all reading problems or to reading problems that stem fxwn 
the environment . Despite the millions of dollars that have g<ne Into reseax^h 
and program development ir overcoming ^vlronmental obstacles to learning, 
there are still no simple solutions. The wise principal, therefore, initiates 
as many thrusts against the problem as ha can and encourages his staff to do 
the same. And, as each school year ends, he has to decide what is worth 
continuing, what needs changing, and what has to be abandoned. 

The alternatives for change are many, end the diagram below may help 
visualize some of the possible ceabinatione. Programs liU aim at overcoming 
some of t ese needs: Inadequate experience, inadequate language, negative 



attitude toward school and learning, lack of assietance at home, and poor 
sense of personal value. By drawing a wide variety of criss-crossing lines 
of influence among the elements in the three categories in the diagram, one 
can begin to see the different programs that could be developed to meet 
environmental needs* 



THE SCHOOL AND THE ENVIRCNMHNT 
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The principal can initiate programs 



that iocus on a liaison between 



the school and the hone or the neighborhood. Kis responsibility then is to 
see that the parents, teachers, pupils, and related school personnel get 
together to discuss satisfactory learning eacperiences and habits for the 
children. If he decides to set up an enrichment program to broaden the 
experiences of the children and to prepare them to read the content of their 
books, he may want to infoim the parents and make use of parents and 
neighbors to help supervise the field trips or the social gatherings that 
become part of the enrichment experiences, and, . of course, create working 
groups among the parents and community and teachers and their aides. Any 
kind of tutorial program that attempts to stimulate Individual children by 
giving them a chance to perfora for an individual tutor not only demazids 
a supply of tutors but also an organiaatlon for handling the meeting of the 
student and the tutor and facilities and materials for them to w ork with. 

As was mentioned in a previous chapter, it is sonitlmen^^vailnble to get the 
parents to contribute some assistance to the school in order to give their 
children better reading experiences. Not infrequently, volunteers frcm the 
Parent-Teacher Association will man a library or will become library assistants 
and take books from the library to the classrooms where they may also be 
employed to teach some stories to the children. Language development, 
espeeially for the disadvantaged children, has been identified as a valuable 
and sometimes essential goal. The use of tape recordings and readings, along 



with correlated discussions, demands the necessary equipment for the children 
to listen and respond to correct language pattexns. It also demands that 
a curriculum be written. Tapes and records must be purchased so that the 
curriculum can be recorded and the children can leam more readily. Any 
attempt at nongraded classes at the primary and intermediate level, or at 
any level, requires considerable effort on the part of the principal to get 
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his teachers prepared for tnis task and to bring in appropriate outside 
speakers for ideas and workshops. It is also necessary to inform the cGminunity 
and the children of the advantages of the program, pointing out the emphasis 
on the individual which enables him to receive a greater sense of self- 
esteem, This ccmes through elimination of unfair ccnpetition or unfair 
comparisons which can result when classes are grouped according to grades 
or a single age year. 

Probably the greatest error made by principals and administrators is 
the lack of specific objectives in setting up and developing a program to 
improve reading. Certainly, it is not enough simply to establish as an 
objective "the improvement of reading" or the "raising of a reading performance 
score on a standardised test," The objectives of a program should be related 
to Improving self-image or motivation, if that seems to be causing poor 
perfomance in reading. Other objectives should include providing more 
opportunity to interact idth an adult or broadcasting experiences to prepare 
them to understand and discuss concepts that appear in their readers. Further- 
more, objectives should be written in terms of the kinds of performance 
expected from the children after they have gone through the program. Probably 
the second most frequent fault in establishing new reading programs is the 
lack of support. It is a fairly simple task to give a body of teachers the 
freedom to engage in a new program or activity, but that new program vdll 
demand materials, in service training, facilities, and perhaps administrative 
guidance and encouragement before it can operate elficlently and effectively. 

Somehow the school and the environment must be linked with programs 
that will help children leam to read— the basic skill for survival in the 
twentieth century. A simple worksheet similar to the one presented below 
may help the principal and his reading teachers to decide how to proceed in 
their school. 
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Neods and Possible 

Objectives Programs 


Personnel 


Facilities 


adult contact tutorial 


paid 

housewives 
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volunteer 

college 

students 


rooBis 



common 

experiences 


enrichment 


poor 

voeabulaxy 


listening posts 


self-image 


ungraded 


motivaticB 


parental 




involvement 



Increasingly^ the principal is spoken of as the chief instractional 
officer of his school. This implies that he has the respcnsibility and the 
authority to make instruction viable or to let it wither and wane. School 
administrators these days have no easy task. Not only are parents and 
ccnmunity representatives becoming more vociferous in their demand for improved 
Instruction, but teachers are also clamoring for better working ccnditions 
and better pay. For that reason, the principal may seek ways of promoting 
instructional excellence that do not require his constant attention and super- 
vision. He may consider a consulting teacher as a liaison to visit classrocsB 
and encourage reading improvement, working with the teachers to develop better 
instructional programs for reading improvement. 
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It should he evident from this book that environmental causes and loealljr 
sponsored proerams to overcesie environment are not the only reading program 
considerations. Naturally, the principal has a broad view of reading 
instruction and knows the routine for getting diagnoses fr«. elassro« 
teachers, from remedial reading teachers, and fr® eUnics. StiU it is 
undeviably true that no one Is in a better poslUon to know about the local 
environment than the school principal. Therefore, this book has laid directly 
on his shoulders the responsibility of finding ways to overcome environmental 

interference with good perfonwhce in reading. 
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